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FORECAST OF THE TWELFTH AMERICAN 

CENSUS. 

BY MICHAEL G. MULHALL, F. S. S. 



According to official estimates, the population of the United 
States on June 1, 1898, reached 74,400,000, showing an increase of 
3,100,000 in two years. At the same rate of progress, the census 
of 1900 ought to show 77,500,000 people, but there is good 
reason to anticipate that the result will fall short of that figure 
by more than a million souls. Whether we consider the number of 
school children in 1897, or the natural increase from surplus of 
births oyer deaths, the result for 1900 seems to be between 
76,000,000 and 76,200,000, comparing with previous census re- 
turns thus : 

Increase of 
Population. 10 years. 

1870 38,560,000 7,120,000 

1880 50,166,000 11,596,000 

1890 62,622,000 12,466,000 

1900 76,200,000 13,578,000 

The above, of course, includes immigration, the increase from 
which cannot easily be ascertained, as many persons leave the 
country. The natural increase in four decades is shown ap- 
proximately as follows: 

Annual average. 

, ' s 

Births. Deaths. Increase. 

1860-70 11,600,000 6,300,000 6,300,000 

1870-80 16,446,000 7,100,000 9,346,000 

1880-90 17,856,000 9,590,000 8,266,000 

1890-1900 22,568,000 11,450,000 11,118,000 

The ordinary birth-rate appears to range from 31 to 33, the 
death-rate from 16 to 17 per 1,000 inhabitants. The death-rate 
was higher between 1860 and 1870 on account of the Civil War, 
and the birth-rate rose notably in the ensuing decade, as often 
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occurs after war; this was specially remarkable in England after 
Waterloo, and in Germany after the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870. The following table shows the medium population during 
the four decades under consideration and the probable rates for 
births and deaths : 

Rates yearly per 1,000. 

Period. Medium pop. Births. Deaths. Increase. 

1860-70 35,000,000 33.2 18.0 15.2 

1870-80 44,400,000 37.0 16.0 21.0 

1880-90 56,400,000 31.6 17.0 14.6 

1890-1900 69,400,000 32.5 16.5 16.0 

Dr. Billings, in his report on the census of 1880, estimated the 
birth-rate at 31.4, the death-rate at 15.0 per thousand yearly, but 
he seems to have put the death-rate too low. It is to be observed 
that certain States and cities of the Union, with an aggregate 
population of 19,600,000 in 1890, or 31 per cent, of the total 
population, showed a record in that year of 466,000 deaths, equal 
to 20.8 per thousand. Taking the death-rate of the rest of the 
Union at the very low rate of 14.0, this gives a rate for the 
whole Union of 17 per thousand, which shows that Dr. Billings's 
rate is much too low. 

Comparing the above birth and death rates for the decade 
ending 1890 with those of other countries for the same period, we 

find as follows : 

Per 1,000 inhabitants yearly. 

„ * N 

Births. Deaths. Increase. 

United States 31.6 17.0 14.6 

Canada 28.5 14.5 14.0 

Germany 36.2 23.2 13.0 

France 22.4 22.1 0.3 

Austria 37.7 27.6 10.1 

Italy 36.2 25.5 10.7 

Holland 33.0 19.2 13.8 

England 30.3 18.2 12.1 

New Zealand 27.7 17.5 10.2 

Average 31.5 20.5 11.0 

It is remarkable that the natural increase in the United States 
is the highest in the above list, showing that the climate is on 
the whole healthy and favorable to a rapid growth of population. 

At first sight, it must appear strange to a casual observer that, 
in spite of the great influx of immigrants, the number of 
foreigners in the Union grows but slowly. Thus, the present 
decade will have seen 3,543,000 arrivals, and yet the census of 
1900 will show an increase of less than a million. The following 
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table has been prepared in the hope that it may serve to explain 

the paradox : 

Number of foreigners in 1860 4,140,000 

Arrivals from 1860 to 1890 10,337,000 

To be accounted for 14,477,000 

Died in 30 years 3,030,000 

Left the United States 2,197,000 

Number of foreigners in 1890 9,250,000 

Total accounted for 14,477,000 

The above table, based on a uniform death-rate of 16 per 
thousand on the medium number of foreigners in each decade, 
shows that for 100 settlers who died in the United States during 
thirty years down to 1890, no fewer than 70 left the Union to re- 
turn to Europe or go elsewhere — in other words, only three- 
fifths of settlers die in the Union. This is a very surprising 
fact, but none the less true, and hence the estimates for the 
current decade stand thus: 

Number of foreigners in 1890 9,250,000 

Arrivals from 1890 to 1900 3,543,000 



To be accounted for 12,793,000 



Deaths in 10 years 1,550,000 

Left the United States 1,083,000 

Number of foreigners in 1900 10,160,000 



Total accounted for 12,793,000 

Among the foreigners who come to the United States, some 
nationalities become so attached to the country that they really 
make it their home, especially Scandinavians, Germans and Irish ; 
others, after residing a longer or shorter time, either return to 
Europe or go elsewhere, especially British. It is needless to say 
that the former are much to be preferred. The following table 
shows the deaths and departures of immigrants in thirty years, 
from 1860 to 1890: 



Number in 1860 


Germans. 
.. 1,276,000 


Irish. 
1,611,000 
1,540,000 


British. 

588,000 

1,906,000 


Various. 

665,000 

3,865,000 


Total. 

4,140,000 

10,337,000 


Arrivals, 30 years.. 


.. 3,026,000 



Total 4,302,000 3,151,000 2,494,000 4,530,000 14,477,000 



Died 911,000 870,000 417,000 832,000 3,030,000 

Departed 606,000 409,000 826,000 356,000 2,197,000 

Number in 1890 2,785,000 1,872,000 1,251,000 3,342,000 9,250,000 



Total 4,302,000 3,151,000 2,494,000 4,530,000 14,477,000 
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The aboye table shows that in thirty years, 13 per cent, of 
the Irish, 14 per cent, of the Germans and 33 per cent, of the 
British left the country. In other words, the annual outflow 
from 10,000 settlers in the Union was 43 among the Irish, 47 
among the Germans and 110 among the British, which shows 
that Irish and Germans have two and one-half times as much 
attachment to America as the British, and that in this respect the 
Irish even surpass the Germans. 

Although the next census will show a rise of ten per cent, in 
the number of foreigners, it will be found that some nationalities 
have suffered a falling off. The figures for 1900 will probably 
compare with those for 1890 as follows : 

Number. Katio. 

, j- , , . , 

1890. 1900. 1890. 1900. 

Germans 2,785,000 2,610,000 30.1 25.7 

Irish 1,872,000 1,780,000 20.2 17.5 

British 1,251,000 1,245,000 13.5 12.2 

Scandinavians 933,000 1,040,000 10.1 10.2 

Russians and Poles 330,000 700,000 3.6 6.9 

Austrians 304,000 670,000 3.3 6.6 

Italians 183,000 665,000 2.0 6.6 

French 113,000 120,000 1.2 1.2 

Swiss 104,000 110,000 1.1 1.1 

Chinese 107,000 110,000 1.1 1.1 

Dutch 81,000 90,000 0.9 0.9 

Canadians, etc 1,187,000 1,020,000 12.9 10.0 

Total 9,250,000 10,160,000 100.0 100.0 

The census of 1900 will show that the foreign population con- 
stitutes a declining ratio, and that the decline is very marked as 
regards Germans and Irish, who, together, stood in 1890 for 
more than fifty per cent, of the foreign-born, whereas now they 
stand for no more than forty-three per cent., while promiscuous 
nationalities have risen from twenty-six to thirty-four per cent. 
This is to be regretted, since Germans and Irish are better suited 
than people of Slavonic or Latin races to the wants and utilities 
of the Union. The relative proportions of American-born and 
foreign-born show thus : 

Ratio. 

1 * — > 

Amer- For- 
Population. American. Foreign. ican. elgn. 

1860 31,440,000 27,300,000 4,140,000 86.8 13.2 

1870 38,560,000 32,993,000 5,567,000 85.6 14.4 

1880 50,156,000 43,475,000 6,680,000 86.7 13.3 

1890 62,622,000 53,372,000 9,250,000 86.2 14.8 

1900 76,200,000 66,040,000 10,160,000 86.3 13.4 

The decline of immigration is the most serious feature as re- 
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gards the future of the United States, without our pretending to 
foretell whether the results will be beneficial or the contrary. 
During ten years ending 1893, the average number of immigrants 
who landed was 490,000, and in five subsequent years, ending 
1898, it fell to 280,000, a decline of forty-two per cent. The 
average for the last two years has been only 230,000, and hence 
it may be estimated that in the coming decade of 1900-1910 the 
number of arrivals will not exceed 2,500,000. In the meantime 
the mortality will have been 1,620,000, the probable efflux 1,080,- 
000, together making 2,700,000, so that the census of 1910 will 
probably show only 10,000,000 foreigners in a total population of 
91,000,000, or a ratio of eleven per cent. Thus, in the middle of 
the next century, the foreign element will form relatively only a 
small portion of the American people. 

The next point to be considered is the colored population, 
which has been declining in ratio since 1880, viz. : 

Ratio. 

i ' 1 .■ 

Population. Whites. Colored. White. Colored. 

1860 31,440,000 27,000,000 4,440,000 85.9 14.1 

1870 38,560,000 33,678,000 4,882,000 87.3 12.7 

1880 50,156,000 43,575,000 6,581,000 86.9 13.1 

1890 62,622,000 55,152,000 7,470,000 88.1 11.9 

1900 76,200,000 67,652,000 8,548,000 88 . 8 11 . 2 

Dr. Billings has shown very clearly that the colored population 
has a higher birth-rate and death-rate than the whites, the mor- 
tality of children among the former being so great as to account 
for the fact that the natural increase of colored people bears a 
ratio much less than that of whites. The surplus of births over 
deaths in the decade ending 1890 was as follows : 

Medium population. Surplus births. Per cent. 

Whites 49,370,000 7,377,000 14.9 

Colored 7,030,000 889,000 12.6 

Total 56,400,000 8,266,000 14.7 

In order to make the population in 1900 reach the estimate 
already laid down of 76,200,000, it will be necessary to allow a 
higher ratio of natural increase both among whites and colored 
people in the current decade than in the above decade of 1881-90. 
The figures will stand thus for 1891-1900 : 

Medium population. Surplus births. Per cent. 

Whites 61,390,000 10,040,000 16.3 

Colored 8,010,000 1,078,000 13.5 

Total 69,400,000 11,118,000 16,0 
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It is hardly possible to suppose a higher natural increase for 
a period of ten years than sixteen per cent., and hence the estimate 
of 76,200,000 for 1900 may be regarded as a maximum. 

Urban population increases much more rapidly than rural; 
thus, in thirty years ending 1890, urban population had risen 
260, rural only 68 per cent., the former progressing four times 
as fast as the latter. In no decade was the urban increase less 
than 40 per cent., and, supposing this rate of increase in the 
present decade, the figures for 1900 will compare with previous 
ones as follows: 

Ratio. 

. ' > 

Population. Urban. Eural. Urban. Rural. 

1860 31,443,000 5,070,000 26,373,000 16.1 83.9 

1870 38,558,000 8,070,000 30,488,000 21.0 79.0 

1880 50,156,000 11,320,000 38,836,000 22.6 77.4 

1890 62,622,000 18,284,000 44,338,000 29.2 70.8 

1900 76,200,000 25,600,000 60,600,000 33.6 66.4 

As a general rule, it may be said that a rapid increase of urban 
population indicates a corresponding growth of wealth, and this 
is specially true of the United States, England and Scotland; 
while those countries in which rural population maintains pre- 
dominance, such as Ireland, Kussia, Spain, Hungary and Italy, 
remain in poverty. This is simply a result of economic laws, by 
which manufactures and commerce are more lucrative than 
agricultural pursuits. But this increase of wealth by no means 
signifies a better social condition, since it is always attended by 
a deplorable amount of misery. Thus, London is the richest city 
in the world, and at the same time one-fifth of its population, as 
Professor Huxley says, lives in a state far worse than Hottentots. 
It would be better for the United States if agricultural population 
kept pace with urban, although wealth were not to increase so 
rapidly as it does. 

In order more closely to study the progress of the United 
States in population, wealth, public schools, taxation, etc., it may 
be well to classify the various States under five sections, viz. : 

New England. — Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Ehode Island, Connecticut. 

Middle Slates. — New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Columbia. 

The South. — Two Virginias, two Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas. 
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Prairie States. — Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, two Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas. 

Pacific States. — California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana. 

The increase of population in the several sections from 1860 
to 1900 is shown in the following table : 

Increase in Per 

States. 1860. 1890. 1900. 40 years, cent. 

New England 3,135,000 4,701,000 5,460,000 2,325,000 74 

Middle 8,330,000 14,141,000 17,520,000 9,190,000 110 

South 10,260,000 18,391,000 22,060,000 11,800,000 115 

Prairie; 9,095,000 22,361,000 26,280,000 17,185,000 189 

Pacific 620,000 3,028,000 4,880,000 4,260,000 687 

The Union 31,440,000 62,622,000 76,200,000 44,760,000 142 

If we combine the Prairie States and the Pacific under one 
heading, as the West, and group all the others under the de- 
nomination of the East, the relative progress of the former will 
be found more than double that of the latter : 

States, I860. 1900, Increase. Percent. 

Eastern 21,725,000 45,040,000 23,315,000 107 

"Western 9,715,000 31,160,000 21,445,000 220 

The extraordinary development of the Western States is ap- 
parently due to three principal causes; first, the influx, not 
only of foreign settlers, but also of Americans from the Eastern 
States; the Homestead Law and other facilities for obtaining 
land cheap ; the spread of railways in latter years. 

There are six States in the Union of special importance, whose 
population has advanced as follows, since 1860: 

I860. 1890. 1900* Increase. Perct. 

New York 3,881,000 5,998,000 7,160,000 3,279,000 84 

Pennsylvania 2,906,000 5,258,000 6,080,000 3,174,000 110 

Illinois 1,712,000 3,826,000 4,940,000 3,228,000 188 

Ohio 2,340,000 3,672,000 3,830,000 1,490,000 64 

Texas 604,000 2,236,000 2,930,000 2,326,000 385 

Massachusetts .... 1,231,000 2,239,000 2,790,000 1,559,000 127 

As the general increase of the Union in forty years has been 
142 per cent., none of the above States, except Illinois and 
Texas, has kept pace with the Eepublic at large. The average 
progress of the Eastern States having been 107 per cent., this 
ratio is surpassed by Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, while New 
York is much below it. It is remarkable that, while the Western 

* Estimates based on school-children In 1S97, compared with 1890. 
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States averaged 220 per cent., the growth of Ohio in forty 
years has been less than one-third of this ratio. Of the Southern 
States, none rivals Texas, which has seen her population 
quintupled since 1860. 

II. WEALTH. 
During the decade ending 1890, the annual increase of wealth 
averaged $377 per inhabitant. It is reasonable to suppose that 
this rate has been continued during the present decade, in which 
case the wealth of the United States in 1900 will be approximately 
as follows : 

Million dollars. Dollars per inhabitant. 

1890. 1900. 1890. 1900. 

New England 5,223 5,517 1,111 1,010 

Middle States 17,818 22,648 1,260 1,294 

The South 9,768 13,688 531 622 

Prairie States 25,256 36,066 1,130 1,373 

Pacific States 6,811 13,121 2,247 2,610 

The Union 64,876 91,040 1,036 1,195 

The growth of wealth in New England has apparently not 
even kept pace with population. In the Middle States, each in- 
habitant seems to have gained a slight increase. The Prairie 
States seem to show an advance of $243, the Pacific $363 per head. 
The general increase for the Union is apparently $155 per head. 
The more important States may be approximately set down in 
this way: 

Million dollars. Dollars per inhabitant. 

^1890. 1900. 1890. 1900. "" 

New York 8,577 11,240 1,430 1,570 

Pennsylvania 6,191 7,647 1.178 1,260 

Illinois 5,067 7,205 1,325 1,455 

Ohio 3,961 4,673 1,080 1,220 

Texas 2,106 3,752 942 1,276 

California 2,534 3,711 2,096 2,490 

Missouri 2,398 3,278 895 1,096 

Massachusetts 2,804 3,030 1,252 1,082 

Wealth per inhabitant appears to have increased in all the 
above States except Massachusetts, where the ratio shows a 
decline. The greatest apparent increase is in the States of Cali- 
fornia and Texas. 

III. PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The latest published returns of public schools are for the 

year 1897, and, if we suppose the same rate of progress for the 

remaining three years of the decade, the figures for 1900 will 
vol. clxxi — no. 524. 7 
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compare with those of previous dates as follows. The heading 
"School Population" indicates the official estimates of persons 
of school age — that is, from five to eighteen years : 

Expendi- 

Sohool Pupils oa Average ture, 

population. rolls. attendance. dollars. 

1870 12,060,000 6,870,000 4,080,000 63,400,000 

1880 15,070,000 9,870,000 6,140,000 78,100,000 

1890 18,540,000 12,710,000 8,150,000 140,500,000 

1897 21,080,000 14,720,000 10,090,000 187,300,000 

1900 22,350,000 15,610,000 11,060,000 210,400,000 

The average attendance daily of children at school is now 48 

per cent, of the number of persons of school age, whereas in 1870 

it was only 34 per cent. This shows that public instruction has 

made great strides in thirty years; in fact, the average school 

attendance has risen 175 per cent., while the population of 

school age has 'advanced only 85 per cent. In other words, the 

march of the schools has been twice as fast as that of population. 

If we compare the numbers of school children on the rolls in 

1897 with those of 1890, in the chief divisions of the Union, we 

see the progress of seven years thus : 

Dollars 

On rolls. Expenditure, dollars. per child. 

„ «- „ , -* ^ ,__-^ 

1890. 1897. 1890. 1897. 1890. 1897. 

New England.... 817,000 905,000 14,100,000 20,600,000 17.2 22.7 

Middle States — 2,542,000 2,944,000 37,200,000 55,600,000 14 7 18 9 

The South 3,828,000 4,559,000 16,500,000 20,700,000 4.3 4.6 

Prairie 5,008,000 5,587,000 62,800,000 76,700,000 12.5 13.7 

Pacific 515,000 725,000 9,900,000 13,700,000 19.2 18.8 

The Union 12,710,000 14,720,000 140,500,000 187,300,000 11.1 12.7 

New England has the most liberal expenditure, while the 
Southern schools stand so low in this respect as to give room to 
fear that they are not properly supported; the average expenditure 
per child is four times as much in the Middle States, five times as 
much in New England, as in the South. The States which are 
foremost as regards public schools stood in 1897 as follows: 

Expenditure, Dollars 

On rolls. dollars. per child. 

New York 1,203,000 26,700,000 22.2 

Pennsylvania 1,140,000 19,600,000 17.2 

Illinois 778,000 16,300,000 20.9 

Ohio 798,000 12,600,000 15.8 

Massachusetts 439,000 12,400,000 28.2 

California 258,000 5,800,000 22.5 

The average attendance at school compared with persons of 
school age is 49 per cent, in New York and Pennsylvania, 55 per 
cent in Massachusetts, Ohio and California, and 60 per cent, in 
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Indiana, Oregon and Washington. The lowest ratio falls to 
Louisiana, where it is under 30 per cent. Expenditure, compared 
with population, averages $4 per inhabitant in New England, 
$3.40 in the Middle States, $1.05 in the South, $3.10 in the 
Prairie States, and $3.30 in the Pacific States. The general ratio 
for the whole Union is $2.60 per inhabitant, as compared with 
$1.64 in 1870. 

IV. MINING. 

The actual value* of all mining products in 1897 was 483 
million dollars, against 452 millions in 1889 ; and, with a similar 
rate of progress, the output in 1900 will be 495 millions, being an 
advance of ten per cent, in eleven years. The values were : 

Million dollars. 

, .A. s 

1880. 1889. 1897. 

Gold 36 33 57 

Silver 33 46 31 

Copper, etc 13 25 40 

Coal 96 160 199 

Petroleum 24 26 41 

Stone 23 58 41 

Sundries 45 104 74 

Total 270 452 483 

Mining is an industry of minor importance; it gave occupa- 
tion in 1890 to 390,000 men, the product of whose labor gave an 
average of $1,130, whereas each hand engaged in manufactures 
stood for $2,050. The census of 1900 will probably show 430,000 
men engaged in mining. It may be interesting to note that in 
1897 coal stood for almost 42 per cent, of the total value, silver 
only for six and one-half per cent. From 1890 to 1897, coal 
mining increased 5,500,000 tons yearly, against 3,000,000 
tons in Great Britain; at this rate the production in 1900 will 
reach 195 million tons, in Great Britain 208 millions; and in 
1905 the production in the two countries will be equal, namely, 
223 million tons. 

V. MANUFACTURES. 

The principal manufactures being those of hardware and 
textiles, we may arrive at an approximate value of this branch of 
industry at next census by assuming that the consumption of raw 
material in 1900 will be the same as it was in 1898. Thus the 

* The official value was 632 millions, but this includes pig iron (instead of iron 
ore) and sets down silver at 133 cents per ounce, instead of 69 cents, the real value. 
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consumption of iron, steel, cotton, wool, flax, etc., at various 

dates compares as follows: 

Tons. 

, « „ 

Iron. Steel Cotton. Wool. Flax, etc. All fibre. 

1860 900,000 400,000 170,000 70,000 20,000 260,000 

1870 1,860,000 1,050,000 220,000 92,000 58,000 370,000 

18S0 3,500,000 1,600,000 423,000 136,000 111,000 670,000 

1890 7,700,000 3,400,000 520,000 168,000 202,000 890,000 

1898 11,600,000 7,100,000 835,000 180,000 255,000 1,270,000 

The value of hardware and number of hands employed in 1880 

and 1890 were as follows : 

Output, 

Hands. million dollars. 

/ " N - " N 

1880. 1890. 1880. 1890. 

Ironworks 141,000 153,000 297 431 

Foundries 145,000 248,000 214 413 

Implements, etc 148,000 205,000 232 353 

Sundries 121,000 204,000 232 463 

AH hardware 555,000 810,000 975 1,660 

We have seen that the output of iron in 1898 was 50 per cent. 

over that of 1890, hence, we may infer that the census of 1900 will 

show hardware manufactures to the value of 2,490 million dollars, 

or 50 per cent, over the returns for 1890. 

It has been shown, in a previous table, that the consumption 

of fibre for textile manufactures rose 90 per cent, between 1880 

and 1898. The census returns of this branch of industry for 

1890 compare with those of 1880 thus : 

Output, 

Hands. million dollars. 

, j. „ , . N 

1880. 1890. 1880. 1890. 

Cottons 187,000 222,000 211 268 

Woollens 126,000 154,000 227 263 

Hosiery 29,000 61,000 29 67 

Silks 31,000 51,000 41 87 

Sundries 58,000 24,000 99 69 

Clothing 252,000 439,000 307 607 

Total 683,000 951,000 914 1,361 

As the weight of fibre consumed in 1898 was 43 per cent, over 
that in 1890, we may infer that the value of textile manufactures 
in 1900 will be about 1,945 millions, or 43 per cent, over 1890. 
Supposing an advance of 40 per cent, on other manufactures, the 
output in 1900 will compare with 1890 as follows : 

Million dollars. 

, -y „ 

1890. 1800. Increase. 

Hardware 1,660 2,490 S30 

Textiles 1,361 1,945 584 

Sundries 6,351 8,891 2,540 

Total , 9,372 18,326 3,954 
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The number of hands will probably increase in the same degree 

as the value of goods manufactured, hence the figures should be 

as follows: 

Hands employed 

'1890. 1900. Increase. 

Hardware 810,000 1,215,000 405,000 

Textiles 951,000 1,360,000 409,000 

Sundries 2,952,000 4,135,000 1,183,000 

Total 4,713,000 6,710,000 1,997,000 

The manufacturing hands in 1900 would thus be nine per 
cent, of the population, against seven and one-half per cent, in 
1890. By the above is understood the number of hands employed 
in factories, without counting artisans and small tradesmen. 

VI. AGRICULTURE. 
Grain and cotton are the chief products, and, if the progress 
from 1897 to 1900 be similar to that from 1890 to 1897, the next 
census will compare with previous dates as follows : 

Acres. 

, -> V 

Grain. Cotton. Total. 

1880 121,000,000 15,500,000 136,500,000 

1890 140,700,000 20,200,000 160,900,000 

1897 150,400,000 24,300,000 174,700,000 

1900 154,600,000 26,100,000 180,700,000 

The above total is exclusive of potatoes, hay, tobacco, sugar, 
etc. Taking merely the grain and cotton areas, we find an in- 
crease of two million acres yearly since 1890, or twelve and one- 
half per cent, in ten years, while the increase of population has 
been twenty-two per cent. The value of all farm products in 
1900 will probably be more or less the same as in 1898, the 
figures for which compare with previous dates thus : 

Million dollars. 

, < „ 

Dollars per 
Home use. Exported. Total. inhabitant. 

1880 2,690 680 3,370 67.20 

1886 3,245 485 3,730 64.80 

1893 3,290 620 3,910 58.80 

1898 3,685 855 4,540 61.00 

Judged by the above table, agriculture does not keep pace 
with population, the value of agricultural products per inhabitant 
being now ten per cent, less than in 1880. The decline is in 
pastoral products, the live stock of the Union showing as follows : 
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Value, mill- 
Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs, ion dollars. 

1880 12,900,000 33,300,000 40,800,000 34,000,000 1,577 

1886 14,100,000 45,500,000 48,300,000 46,100,000 2,365 

1893 18,500,000 52,400,000 47,300,000 46,100,000 2,484 

1898 16,200,000 45,100,000 37,700,000 39,800,000 1,889 

Land grants under the Homestead and other acts averaged ten 
and one-half million acres } r early from 1890 to 1898. The area 
under farms by the census of 1890 was 623 million acres, and the 
census of 1900 ought, therefore, to show an area of 728 million 
acres, or seventeen per cent, increase. If the number of hands 
increase in like ratio, the census of 1900 will show 10,540,000 
persons engaged in agricultural pursuits, the product of whose 
labor, as shown above, will represent a value of 4,540 million 
dollars, say $430 per hand, against $2,050 for each hand em- 
ployed in manufactures. 

VII. EAILEOADS. 
The mileage length of railroads in operation in the principal 
sections of the Union is shown as follows : 

Miles. 

, -. , 

1870. 1880. 1890. 1897. 

New England 4,494 5,977 6,832 7,266 

Middle States 10,577 15,181 20,088 22,124 

The South 12,554 19,861 43,448 49,333 

Prairie 22,747 44,203 75,426 81,285 

Pacific 2,550 8,074 20,888 24,595 

The Union 52,922 93,296 166,682 184,603 

The average length of new lines constructed was 4,040 miles 
per annum in the decade ending 1880; it rose to 7,340 miles a 
year from 1880 to 1890, and fell to 2,560 miles yearly in the 
period from 1890 to 1897. If the increase of three ensuing years 
be in the same ratio, the mileage in 1900 will be as follows, com- 
pared with population and area : 

Miles ner Per 1.000 
Popula- 10,000 in- square 
Miles. Won. habitants, miles. 

New England 7.450 5,460,000 14 111 

Middle States 22,990 17,520,000 13 198 

The South 51,860 22,060,000 23 58 

Prairie 83,810 26,280,000 32 109 

Pacific 26,190 4,880,000 53 22 

The Union 192,300 76,200,000 25 64 

The construction of railways in the current decade has not 
kept pace with population, the total mileage in traffic being now 
only 25 miles per 10,000 inhabitants, against 27 miles in 1890. 
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Capital invested in the railroads of the United States, compared 
with population at various periods (with an estimate for 1900), 
shows as follows: 

Million Dollars per 

dollars. Population, inhabitant. 

1870 2,665 38,560,000 70 

1880 5.240 50,156,000 105 

1890 9,646 62,622,000 154 

1897 10,860 72,800,000 149 

1900 11,380 76,200,000 149 

At the census of 1890 railroads represented fifteen per cent, 
of the wealth of the nation, but in 1900 they will stand only for 
twelve and one-half per cent. 

VIII. SUMMAEY. 

The census of 1900 may, therefore, be expected to compare 
with the two latest thus: 

Million dollars. 

Farms, , ■ . 

School million Manufaet- Min- 

Population. pupils, acres. Wealth, ures ing. 

1880 50,156,000 9,870,000 536 43,642 5,370 270 

1890 62,622,000 12,710,000 623 64,876 9,372 452 

1900 76,200,000 15,610,000 728 91,040 13,326 495 

In twenty years the population appears to have risen fifty-two 
per cent., but the increase under all other headings, except agri- 
culture, has been much greater, as shown in the following table 
of comparison: 

Popula- Schol- Agricul- Manufaet- Min- 

tion. ars. ture. Wealth. ures. ing. 

1880 100 100 100 100 100 100 

1890 125 128 116 147 175 167 

1900 152 158 136 209 249 183 

The daily progress of the United States during the current 
decade is briefly shown thus : An increase of 4,000 in population, 
of 800 school children, of 29,000 acres under farms, of $7,500,000 
in wealth, of $1,100,000 in manufactures. These figures are really 
stupendous, but there is motive for serious reflection in the fact 
that agriculture does not keep pace either with any other branch 
of industry or with population. 

Michael G. Mulhall. 



